GO PROVERBS 


ILLUSTRATED AND EXPLAINED — 


% 
fi 


by Kensaku Segoe "ON THE THIRD LINE FOUR WILL DIE 
| BUT SIX WILL LIVE" 
Sth Dan 


It is extremely simple to -under- 

. stand the life or death of a row of 
selections from the translation stones on the second line, but the 
| corresponding problem on the third 

by John Bauer line becomes fairly complicated. The 

important thing to keep in mind here 

is that on the third line four die but 

Preface six live. First I shall explain why 
THERE ARE MANY OLD SAYINGS in four stones on the third line will die. 
colloquial language which teach a | : 
rough and ready philosophy of life in tt? d dt tt tbo fbi bbb ttl 
avivid and easy way. They give the 


essential points of conduct even bet- WGidccs * 

ter, perhaps, than profound and diffi- aN | OC 6) O- 

cult lectures on sacred scriptures. (4) (‘Qu TT ieneo_ 
The world of Go has developed many ABC DEFGHjJK CDEFGH)] KLM 

such proverbs, which you will find col- Diagram 1-A Diagram 1-B 

lected in this book. They compress 

into a few words measures which apply Diagram 1-A. These four white 


to the infinite variety of the Go stones on the third line cannot live 
board; and they hand down from the even if white plays first. Even though 
past broad hints for the discovery of white slips under the black stones 
winning plays and combinations. I with °1, when the sequence reaches °10 
have also added some of my own, adap- the white group is obviously dead. 
ted to forms arising in actual play, (If °11 Di, then °12 Fl). 1 


and all are extensively illustrated Diagram 1-B. Since four are dea 
by diagrams. but six will live on the third line, 


Although this book may be taken for the white stones in this diagram are 
light reading, a single phrase may be alive even if white plays elsewhere. 
worth ten games of teaching, and what- Even though black attacks with *1-°5, 
ever you learn will be immediately after °6 is played the sequence must 
useful regardless of your strength or end with the white stones alive in 
weakness. seki. ~ 
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Diagram 1-C Diagram 1-D 
Diagram 1-C. 
"land °3, white makes the hanging 
connection with °6, ahd when he plays 
°8 his stones are alive. 

Diagram 1-D. In the intermediate 
case where white has five stones ina 
row on the third line, he can live if 
he plays first, but if he lets his op- 


ponent do so the white stones will die. 


*1 slips under the white line of 
stones and °3 connects, thus narrowing 
white's space for making eyes. °4 and 
°6 enlarge that space, but °7 again 
slips under the white stones, and when 
black plays °9 in the middle of the 
formation, the white stones are clear- 
ly dead. The following sequence also 
ends in the death of the white stones: 
°1 K2, °2 J2, °3 E2, °4 F2, °5 De. 

Diagram 1-E. If.white plays first, 
coming down with “1 and °3 as_ shown 
here, he obtains a live formation by 
the time the play reaches °7. If 
°8 were played at Fl, white would live 
by playing Fe. 

Diagram 1-F. If °3 of the preceding 
diagram was used to form the hanging 
connection at El as shown here, black 
would immediately play °4 at F2, and 
after °5 and °6 the white formation 
would die. °3 at E2 would also fail 


to save the white stones. 
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If black attacks with > 


"THE COMB FORMATION 


IS ALIVE" 


The so-called "comb formation" 
looks like a rectangular six eye form- 
ation on the side of the board, but it 
has a weakness in it due to the posi- 
tion of the two black stones at D-3 
and H-3, and therefore presents a dif- 
ferent problem. The saying that the 
comb formation is-alive also contains 
an implication that if this formation 
is not attained the stones are not a- 
live, and tells something about the 
life and death of stones on the side 
of the board. 
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Diagram onA Diagram 2-B 


Diagram 2-A,. The white stones here 
are in the comb formation and are 
therefore alive. If °l1 is played as 
shown here, white plays °2 and F-2, or 
if °l were played at F-2, white could 
play at F-1, and white lives in either 


case. 


Diagram 2-B. In this example it 
would be a mistake for black to play 
at J-2 since it would only give~ white 
the live comb formation when he re- 
plies at H-l. . 

Diagram 2-C,. Black should instead 
strike directly at the key point of 
the white formation with °1 at F-l. 
After °6, °7 turns the situation into 
ko. The correct interpretation of the 
formation in Diagram 2-B is therefore 
that if black plays first the result 
is a ko. an 

Diagram 2-D,. Black's difficult pro- 
blem here is to prevent white from 
getting the comb formation. When °4 
is played in answer to °2 and °3, the 
situation looks like a ko, but see the 
next diagram. | 
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Diagram 2-C 


“Diagram 2-E. The sequence proceeds 
fromthe ingenious play with °5 up to 
il and in the end black ,can play in 
the center of a group of five eyes and 
white is dead. The player who can see 
through this problem unaided would be 


about end or 3rd Dan professional rank. 
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Diagram 2-E 


Diagram e-F. The saying that the 
comb formation is alive applies to the 
case shown here; therefore it would 
be an error for black to play °1 at 
A-e, thus pushing white into a live 
formation when he replies with °2 at 
B-l. 

Diagram 2-G. The best play is to 
strike immediately with °1 at the 
point white needs to make his group a- 
live. White then plays °2 at A=2, but 
the result of the play up to °8 is 
that the situation turns into a ko. 

If °2 were played at C-l1 the fol- 
lowing sequence would: also result in 
ko: °3 Del, °4 D-2, °5 C-2, 


Diagram 2-F 
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"THE MONKEY-JUMP IS WORTH 
EIGHT POINTS" 


the monkey jump is one of thk 
game plays that is of such gre$ 
that a player must not try to 


sente, 
Slide. It is not actually «™ 
points in all cases but is alwi 
valuable play in the end-game. 

are four variations of this play. 
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Diagram 3-A 


Diagram 3-A. °l is the monkey jump. 
This is worth six points to white in 
the end game, considering that he must 
play at b after black plays a. 

Diagram 3-B. If white failed to 
Play °l as shown in the preceding dia- 
gram and black checked him as _ shown 
here, following with the exchange of 
"a and °b, black would have saved for 
himself the six points marked with x. 
Therefore the play with °l in the pre- 
ceaing diagram was worth six points to 
him. | | ‘ 


Diagram 3-B 
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Diagram 3-C Diagram 3=-D 


Diagram 3-C. Since black has no 
stone at a he must answer the monkey 
jump by means of the play given here 
from °2 to °8, The white gain in this 
case is seven points because white's 
territory 1s larger by one point at b. 


Diagram 3-D. In this case the mon- 
key jump proceeds from °1 to °4 as 
shown. If black then plays at a and 
white at b, the result will have been 
worth eight points to white. 

Diagram 3-E. (°2 was played else- 
where). If black takes sente in this 
case with °1 as shown here, and also 
can play °3 and °5 with sente, then he 
Will gain eight points, including both 
the six points marked x and the two- 
point reduction of whitets territory 
resulting from the play of °4 and °6 
within it. 

Diagram 3-F. Black must reply to 
the monkey jump with °1 by playing °2 
and °4 as shown here. When the play 
reaches °8, white's use of sente at 
this point has gained him nine points. 
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Diagram 3-F 


Diagram 3-E 


Diagram. 3-G. 
where)...-Reversing the 
black play in - this 
eight points to him, while in the pre- 
ceding diagram white gained an extra 


(°2 was played else- 
situation, the 
diagram is worth 
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point since he did not have to occupy 
G-l inside his own territory. 

These diagrams show the four varia- 
tions of the monkey jump. 


"A DIAMOND CAPTURE IS 
WORTH THIRTY POINTS" 


Diagram 4-A. The formation on the 
right side of this diagram illustrates 
the "“pon-nuki" capture of one white 
stone by °1. Since this play gains 
only a single stone it does not appear 
to be worth much for making territory, 
but in fact this is one of the blind 
spots among beginners.. When a player 
makes this kind of capture the expan- 
sive power of his stones is increased 


Diagram 4-A 


ABCDEFGHJ KLMN 
tremendously, and this is the 
of the proverb that 
nuki" (diamond) is worth thirty points. 


meaning 
says that "pon- 


The figure on the left side of the 
diagram is not called a diamond. In 
this case the stone at E-7 results in 
an over-concentration of strength for 
black as compared with the figure on 
the right. : | 


lice 


Diagram 4-B. °1 makes the diamond 
capture of one black stone and with 
this single play white's influence be- 
comes dominant in the center, 

Diagram 4-C. Here, on the contrary, 
black connects with °1, and with the 
exchange of °2, °3, the white group 
itself falls under attack. A compari- 
son of this formation with that of the 
preceding diagram will make clear the 


significance of the proverb that pon- 
nuki is worth thirty points. 
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Diagram 4-B Diagram 4-C 
Diagram 4-D. When white has a 
strong formation to the right he may 
play °1 in contact with the corner 
handicap stone in order to ruin the 
black territory there, Black plays up 
to the mark when he gives white the 
two successive checks with °2.and °6; 
the play up to °12 is a common form. 
Diagram 4-E., However, since the 


pon-nuki formation has no capacity for 
this, 


expansion in a corner such as 
the proverb does not apply here. 


Diagram 4-D Diagram 4=—K 


Diagram 4-F, If white invades with 
°1 and the play proceeds as shown here 
from °2 to °10, the white stones gain 
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Diagram 4-G 


an enormous 
sult of the diamond capture. 

Diagram 4-G. This formation resem- 
bles that of the preceding diagram, 
and black gives the pon-nuki to white 
in the play up to °7, but this is a 
mere joke because white's wall to the 
right together with the pon-nuki form- 
ation constitute a great over-concen- 
tration of strength. 


expansive power as a re- 
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Diagram 4-1 


Diagram 4-H, The play with °2, °4, 
and °6 is the most effective way to 
resist the cross-cut of °1 and °3. 
When °7 is played, °8 and °10 are 
strong plays; the cut with °11 pro- 
duces a ko, 

Diagram 4-I., (°13 was played.as a 
ko threat elsewhere.) Black ignores 
the ko threat of °13 and makes the 
pon-nuki capture with °14, This is an 
extremely large play, for in this case 
the diamond is worth even more than 
thirty points. | 
Diagram 4-3. (°13 was played else- 
where as a ko-threat and °14 answered 
the threat; °16 was also played as a 
ko-threat.) If black answers the ko- 
threat of °13, white seizes on this as 
@ golden opportunity to make the pon- 


"17 as shown here: 


nuki capture himself and plays °15 and 
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Diagram 4-J 


Diagram 4-K, Comparison 
diagram with Diagram 4-I shows clear- 
ly how important it is for black to 
make the dlamond capture with °14, the 
difference being in white's break- 
through with the diamond capture. 

Diagram 4-L. A diamond worth fifty 
points. (°8 was played elsewhere; °12 
took the ko, °13 was a ko-threat an- 
swered by °14; °15 took the ko, and 


of this 


°16 was another ko-threat). Here the 
play begins with the invasion of °l 
and continues through the pon-nuki 


capture with °7, the ko-fight begin- 
ning with °9 and °11, and white's vic- 
tory in the ko with °17. 

White has made two successive dia- 
mond captures and their value is ac- 
tually more than fifty points. This 
becomes clear if one compares the ex- 
pansive power of white's position 
stretching from the left corner across 
the lower part of the board with the 
formation black would have obtained if 
he had won the ko, 


Diagram 4-M. Stealing the turtle's 
shell is worth more than a pon-nuki 


Capture. The play from °1 to °8 is 
joseki. °9 however is a play made by 


Someone ignorant of joseki; it is an 
error to be satisfied with taking the 
corner by-means of the sequence up to 
°13. The-capture of two white stones 
with °12 4s called "stealing the tur- 
tle's shell" and this play is even 
more powerful than a diamond. The use 


ume 7, No. lL), 
10 and 11 should be black, 
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Diagram 4-L Diagram 4-M 


of this manoeuvre plus his sente on 
the next play should goon regain for 
black all that he loses in the corner, 


CORRECTION 


TS- On page 51 of the last issue (Vol- 
all stones in Diagrams 
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ESSENTIAL TECHNIQUES OF GO 


PART 


= 


by Takao Matsuda, oth Dan 


(THIS IS THE THIRD INSTALLMENT of Mat- 
suda's book, being published for the 
first time in the American Go Journal. 
In Part Two, the author began his dis- 
cussion of the opening game, outlining 
the basic principles, and proceeded to 
illustrate the classical style of play 
by an actual game between Honinbo Shu- 
wa and Kobara Shusaku. He now contin- 
ues in the present installment with a 
game illustrating the extreme modern 
nnd of play introduced thirty years 
&go). 


NEW HIGH OPENING 


The following game between Kubo- 
matsu (then 7th degree) and Murashima 
(then 5th degree), was played at the 
heyday of the New High Opening. Kubo- 
matsu was the chief experimenter with 
the center play at K10, and during 


this period almost always played °1 in 
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THREE 


the center when he held black, as. he 


did in this game. Both white «and 
black show an over-consciousness of 
the center "influence". Plays like 


°10 and °12 on the fifth line are sel- 
dom played at this stage of the open- 
ing game today. ; : 

the point of greatest "in- 


"1 is 
fluence", exerted equally over the 
whole board. 

°2. (This high corner opening was 
probably chosen to compete for "in- 


fluence over the whole board. 

°3 and °5 are one stone corner pos- 
itions. 

°7 is played as a temporary measure 
to prevent a solid white corner posi- 
tion; black then rapidly shifts the 
play to °9, leaving this corner unre- 
solved. °10 prevents a huge black 
Square of "influence" from forming in 
this quadrant---which would have the 
potentiality of becoming a complete 
territorial gain for black, 

°13 scoops out the base of °12, and 


the opening game already begins to 
shift into a complex aerial combat of 
mid-game tactics. 

ar positional "form", awaits 


black's next play. 
NEW HIGH VERSUS CLASSICAL 


This match between Honinbo shusai, 
meijin, and Go Sei Gen (5th degree), 
Started in October 1933 and ended Feb- 
ruary 1934. Honinbo Shusai represents 
the last of the classical masters: the 
title of meijin held by him was the 
title of honor ' conferred upon the top 


Player of the times, 
Go Sei Gen, twenty years old at the 


time of this match, was responsible 
with Kitani for introducing the New. 
High Fuseki or “Opening. He had won 


oie 


2 tournament against Kitani, Hashimoto 
and other players, in order to play a 
final match with Shusai;*who came out 
of a ten year retirement for this 
game. | 

This historical game contrasts viv- 
idly the new with the Classical game. 
It should be noted that on each of the 
many adjournments, the next Play was 
always left for the meijin to make, 
partly in deference to his health. 

Go Sei Gen's comment on his °1-°3- 
°5 is that, he Played both one-stone 
corner positions, and then the center 
stone, in an attempt to test this 
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opening strategy against the meijin. 
Go Sei Gen's conclusion on °5 KlO is 
although it cannot be said that °5 is 
a bad play, concentrating on influence 
at the expense of territorial gain, 
its utility is so difficult to realize 
that it is not recommended, 

The following analysis of the open- 
ing game is taken largely from Go Sei 
Gen's’ own comments. 

As a direct play against °l, °6 is 
the best. | a 

"7-9 is "form", - 

"10. This two stone corner position 


is vulnerable to invasion, but is "big- 


W 


ger if and-when it is completed. 
*ll shows preference for the fourth 
line rather than the usual third line 
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: Figure 1 

play at a, which is standard for the 
Classical opening. °11 not only has a 
better relationship with the °5 center 
stone, but "forms" an ideal high-low 
stance if black gets to play at 3. 
Therefore, since it makes °12 almost 
imperative, it indirectly prevents the 
completion of an ideal two stone cor- 
ner in the upper left. 

°12 not only extends and threatens 
to invade black's "big" position, but 
prevents black's play at 03---which 
would in turn have directly threatened 
to invade the white corner. But nev- 
ertheless, °12 should have been at the 
peint of "14. 

°13 should have taken advantage of 
"12 and played for the sequence of 
Figure 1. 


in Figure 2, if black answers °2 to 


°1, white plays °3 and °5, and regard- 
less of what variation black pursues, 
this "form" cannot lead white into a 
loss, 
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°15 of Diagram 1 increased black's °32 strengthens this group. Mean- 
strength towards the center, and also while the focal point c, the last big 
directly threatened an invasion at 03. play of the opening game, is being con- 

°16 03 is conservative for a white sidered by both white and black. °29, 
play. F3 would be a more aggressive °30, °31, °32 and the subsequent plays 
and sounder invasion to make now, be- are made with a constant awareness of 
fore the black strength of °17-°19 is ‘who will get to play atc." _ 
added. a 

220 is the biggest play at this | | 
times: A PRESENT DAY GAME 
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This game between two 9th degree 
masters, Sakata (White with 4-1/2 
points) and Fujisawa (Black),represents 
the Go playing of today. Plays are con- 
stantly balanced in terms of the over- 
all board, and within this framework 
the plus and minus of territorial gain 
in each local situation is analyzed 
with minute care and consideration. 

The 4-1/2 points is an artificial 
means of cancelling out the advantage 
of the initiative. It exerts a big 
influence over the choice of strategy 
taken. The comments ‘and analysis in 
quotes are by Takagawa (8th degree). 

The °4 and °6 choice of play---be- 
ing satisfied with a simple,equal posi- 
tion with black---is taken in view of 
the 4-1/2 points received from black. 

7 Figure 3 | "*7,which starts a strategy to form 

"21 is slack in play. Black should a big territory on the right side, can 
follow the sequence of Figure 3. If a be played in many ways. My choice 
direct response to °20 is to be made, 
a pure "form" reply as in the a, b, ¢ 
sequence of Figure 3 would have been 
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°22 is a severe invasion. With the 1g BERGER) + 1aPNUey +A te 
°24 key follow-up, there is very lit- 15 tt att tt Cl emt | ayanenep 15 
tle danger of losing out here. 14 hase | 1 | en gaepcae| 14 
°25 prevents a play into black's 13 a | Fle 5) 13° 
center territory. 12 12 
°26 is a flexible play. °27 is 11 11 
correct. Since white has a connection 10 10 
at b, there is no value in cutting off 9 9 


the °26 stone from °22 and °24, 

After °28 the invasion is a com- 
plete success. 

°29 is the key spot to play. | 

°30 would also be the point for 
black to play to attack white's two 
stones, if white neglects to strength=- 
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°31 continues the pressure on this ~ Diagram 2 
group. 
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Figure 4 


would be °1 of Figure 4, in terms of 
the balance over the whole board," 


"°10-°12 is a realistic type of 
play in view of territorial gain. °10 
could be played at B19 for a "big- 
stance" opening game. 
 "*13 could be played from °14, and 


the choice between the two is diffi- 
Cuit, 
"If black's right bottom corner 


position was in the direction of Fig- 
ure 5, °1 would more likely be chosen. 
This sequence would not apply to the 
match as played because the whole bot- 
tom position of black would be LOW e 

"14, @ sound, tight position, 
could be played in many ways. 

"°19 is standard tactics to dimin- 
ish a large potential territory. 

"°23 is typical of Fujisawa, tight 
and sharp. I would have played lightly 
°l as in Figure 6. 


"But why °23? of *1 in 


The threat 
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Figure 7 


Figure 7, cutting off the white stone, 

is only possible if played at °23. 
"°24 is not satisfied with merely 

protecting against the threat of °1l in 

Figure 8, but 

stand." 


shows a strong white 


Figure 9 
jockeying for cen- 


Figure 8 


°25 and °26 are 
ter position. 

°28 commands 
ence”, 

"°07 anticipates a °l attack as in 
Figure 9, 

"It is impossible to judge the 
merits of °29, My choice would be to 
Play °31 directly without the °29 play. 

"If °29 continues as in Figure 10, 
black seems to have a more difficult 
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the center of "influ- 
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game after the retort of °6-°8, 
"Instead of °32-°34, if white plays 
°1 as in Figure 11, the black stone is 


definitely captured---but there is no 


© 


graceful reply after °2, If °a, °b, 
°c, and there remains no trace of pos- 
sible plays against the 

the right of the black stones. 
escapes by playing atc. 

"Therefore °32 is a natural white 
stand, but the resulting position af- 
ter °52 is not completely safe. In 
view of all this the original °29 can- 
not be completely dismissed as a play, 
which illustrates part of the intri- 
cate considerations of the sequence of 
plays in this area, 

"°36 and subsequent plays form a 
splendid example of sacrifice tactics. 
°46 especially shows finesse. If white 
Plays “las in Figure 12, black can 
leave the situation and after °5 still 
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Figure le Figure 13 
win, in the race to capture or be cap- 
tured. °49 is also important. If 49 


simply takes the white 
pitches at °49 for a ko. 

"Against °52, °53 is "form" in this 
Particular case, because if black 
plays at °l of Figure 13, white an- 
swers °2 and black is worse off. 

"°54, forcing the °55 reply, is no 
loss to white, and becomes useful lat- 
er on in the game. 

"°56 takes away the base of the 
nearby black group, increases white's 
territory, and indirectly softens the 
effects of any black play against 
white's upper right group. 

"I do not deny that °57 is a good 
play, but my choice would be at &, 
strengthening this black group, and at 
the same time threatening a play a- 


stone, white 


territory on 
And 
yet if white neglects to play a, biack 


gainst either one or the other of the 
two white groups. Of course, there is 
no immediate danger of losing this 
black group by not playing at a, but 
the important consideration. is that if 
this group is not completely safe, 
other plays over the whole~ -board can- 
not be strongly launched, ~ 


rT 


Figure 14 ‘Figure 15 
"°58, leaving possibilities, and 
then shifting to °60, is ‘typical of 


the nimble dexterity of Sakata, and it 
is an inconceivable type of play for 
mé, to be able to cancel out this ter- 
ritory later after the foreseeable 
"61. °58 does in fact later on be- 
come a play, rather frighteningly, but 
if I was working with °58 I would have 
played °l as in Figure 14, a standard 


invasion tactic. Figure 15 is a var- 
tation," | 
Figure 16 follows at °60 fora 
close game, 
Figure 16 


Figure,17 ‘Figure 18 

°59 avoids giving white a lead in- 
to either one of the sequences in Fig- 
ure 17 or 18, | | 

After °61 the mid-game tactics be- 
gin. White succeeds in invading 
black's lower right corner; after 
several desperate attempts to recover, 
black concedessthe game, 
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A membership meeting of the Ameri- 
can Go Association will be held on 
Friday, April 8th, at the Nippon Club, 
7 Hast 96th Street, New York City. At 
this regular annual meeting, officers 
of the Association will be elected, 
and in addition to regular reports of 
the officers, the following items will 
be discussed: 

@. reduced rates for subscribers 
in Europe, Africa and Japan. 

be. preliminary report on estab- 
lishment of standard tournament rules. 
¢. possible incorporation of AGA. 
d. setting up of public relations 
committee, | 
@. possibility of radio match with 
Japan or Austria, 


A New Jersey Open Go Tournament is 
being held on two Saturdays in March: 
the 5th and the 26th. The first ses- 
sion will take place at the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories in Murray Hill, and 
the second at Fine Hall, Princeton. 
Bob Ryder, of the Bell Telephone club, 
has organized the tournament into two 
sections: an Open Tournament, for 
players lst Kyu and above, and a hand- 
icap tournament for players with lower 
PAAR EE 


Brief journalistic essays’ on the 
game of Go are often quite inaccurate, 
but the March two-column: article in 
Woman's Day was practically letter- 
perfect. It gave the reader an excel- 
lent resume of the history, standing, 
and spirit of the game, and our Asso- 
ciation was helpful in bringing the 
details up to date. Those who do not 
may not 
what an excellent magazine 
: eae but there should be no 
| : its pulling power. We 
have received two. thousand.orders for 
the Morris booklet The Game of. Go, and 
there are more .coming. So far, every 


shop in. the A&P Supermarkets 
realize *, 


state in the Union is 
cepte . . Georgia. 


represented ex- 


The state of Go in southern Cali- 
fornia seems to be prosperous. We 
have received quite a few new subscrip- 
tions from players in Los Angeles, & 
other towns in the land of perpetual 
sunshine. Tom Trilling, of Los Angeles, 
has: sent us a story of the-Los Angeles 
Times about the Rafu Kiin at 358 E.ist 
Street,which now appears to have a big-~ 
ger list of non- Japanese members. "Lit- 
tle Tokyo" in that city is said to be 
the center of the largest Japanese col- 
ony in the US, & it would appear to be 
a good place for Go players’ to strike 
root.e We also read that "the IBM Corp. 
recently ordered 80 sets for its  em- 
ployees' game room." Mr. Watson's own 
five-letter slogan is bearing fruit. 


We have received many letters frou 
Go players in areas where no Go club 
is now functioning, who are actively 
looking for players or beginners who 
are interested in learning. 

In the Twin Cities area, contact 
Hal Feldman, 64 Inner Drive, Apt. N14, 
St. Paul 16, Minnesota. 

In Toledo, Ohio, call Robert J. 
Mason, 3526 Island Ave., Toledo 14. 

In the Hartford, Connecticut area, 
get in touch with Robert A. Meredith, 
5 Mark Lane, Rocky Hill, Conn. 

We have recently learned of a very 
active group of 50 players in Seattle, 
Washington. -As a result of recent ads 
we ran in ‘the Saturday Review, we 
heard from several players in Portland, 
Oregon, There seems to be quite a 
little activity at the University of 
North Carolina in Chapel Hill. In 


Montreal, Canada, there are quite a 
few Go players who are interested in 
promoting the game, and we have had. 
some correspondence with M. Jean- 


Pierre Laurencelle on this subject. 
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AMERICAN CHAPTERS OF NIPPON  KIIN 


THE EXISTENCE of seven chapters of 
Nippon Kiin in the United States will 
probably come as a complete surprise 
to most American Go players. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Mitsuo Horiguchi, 
secretary of the New York Go Club, we 
are.able to print below complete in- 
formation on these chapters. While 
the New York Go Club isthe only group 
which has a considerable number of non- 
Japanese members, there is no reason 
to believe that this must continue to 
be the case in the future. 


Chicago Chapter of Nippon Kiin 
1039 North La Salle St 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
President: Mitsuji Ohishi 
Treasurer: Kurose 
Membership: 40, including 15 sup- 
porting members 
Playing hours: Sundays only, from 
9 AM. to 7 P.M. 


Denver Chapter of Nippon Kiin 

2109 Lawrence St 

Denver, Colorado 
President: Itsuki Kagawa 
Vice-President: K. Takeuchi 
secretary: S. Tani, A. Fukuda 
Treasurer: F. Sasada, R. Tanikawa 

Membership: 32 

Playing hi 

Playing Hours: Saturdays, Sundays 

L P.M. to ll 2M. 
Phone: AMherst 6-0987 
Visitors welcome. - 


Hawaii Kiin 
1242 Young St or 3454 CampbellAv 
Honolulu 
President: D. Sumida 
Vice-Presidents: T. Sato 
K. Furuya 
secretary: S. Tsukasa 
Treasurer: K,. Kyhara 
Membership: 289 
Playing hours: All the time! 


Phone: 501084 or 746184 
Visitors welcome 
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Rafu Kiin . 

358 East First Street . 
Los Angeles, California =...” 
President: T. Okamoto ~~ 
Vice-Presidents: G. Goto — 

 #H. Yamazaki 
secretary: J. Fukuhara 
Treasurer: S&S. Muraoka 
Membership: 82 
Phone: MAdison 6-1751 


Seattle Chapter of Nihon Kiin 
Room 9, 306 Maynard Avenue 
seattle, Washington © 

President: H. Hashiguchi 
Vice-Presidents: I. Yamaguchi 
Y. Kawai 
o. Furukawa 
Y. Suguro 
Treasurer: F. Takehara 
Membership: 35 
Playing hours: 2 P.M. to 6 P.M. 
Daily 


pan Francisco Chapter of Nihon Kiin 
1881 Bush Street 
van Francisco, 9, California 
President: C. Nishimura 
Vice-President: J. Koga 
Tread 


Treasurers: I. Sumi, Y. Yoshimoto 


Membership: 66 

Playing hours: All the time! 
Phone Jorday 7-8624 
Visitors welcome 


New York Go Club 
New York Chapter of Nihon Kiin 
c/o Nippon Club 
7 East 96th Street 
New York 28, New York 
President: M, Miyachi 
Vice-Presidents: John Matsumoto 
Edward Lasker ° 
Takao Matsuda 
secretary: M. Horiguchi 
Treasurer: Y. Sakakura 
Membership: 75 
Playing hours: 1 P.M. to 1 A.M., 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Phone: ENright 9-1132 
Visitors welcome 


AMATEUR HONINBO TOURNAMENT: 
KUSAKA 


“toe 


On August 2nd of last year, Takao 
Matsuda left for Japan to participate 


in the annual Amateur Honinbo title 
match finals for 1959. As our leading 
American player, he had the honor of 


representing the United States, and 
the American Go Association, in a sin- 
gle elimination tournament among eight 
finalists in September. 

Seven of the finalists represented 
different sections of Japan. each the 
winner of semi-final matches. Matsuda 
was tlatched against Kusaka, the repre- 
sentative from Osaka. In the very 
close game reprinted below, Kusaka 
edged out Matsuda by 1-1/2 points. The 
tournament was won by Kikuchi, last 
year's champion, making this the third 


time that he has held the title of 
amateur Honinbo. Kikuchi, incidental- 
ly, holds the amateur degree of 6th 


Dan. 


He ty wegen ree 7 
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representative 
arrives in Tokyo. 


Matsuda; the w.s. 
in the tournament, 


. MATSUDA _ VS. 


Pir. FR peng “oars emieths rr eal 


A television interview with Matsuda 
is broadcast from a Japanese studio. 


Mr. Kusaka took third place in the 
tournament. He was the youngest play- 
er in the match, only 23 years old at 
the time. Kusaka is an ardent creator 
of Go problems, and many of his prob- 
lems may be found in Japanese Go maga- 
Zines, 

Matsuda spent almost three full 
months in Japan, playing three days of 
the week at various Go clubs in Tokyo. 
Once a week he had the opportunity to 
play with young professionals at Nip- 
pon Kiin. Most readers of the Go 
Journal will be surprised to hear that 
there are many professionals who do 
not hold "Dan" degrees. These are 
"Academy Students" of Nippon Kiin, who 
are given Kyu ratings similar to those 
given to amateurs, However, these 


ratings are quite close, and a 7th Kyu 
f 


young professional" is given only 
three stones by a lst Kyu player. 
In his encounters with the young 


professionals, Takao found that he 
ranked approximately even with ~ the 
professional 3rd Kyu, and took black 
against the professional lst Kyu play- 
er. 

In the game against Kusaka, Matsuda 


= re 


took white and was given the usual 
compensation of 4-1/2 points. Matsuda 
Sums up the game by remarking that 
black's opening game gave him:a defin- 
ite territorial edge, and although 
white overtook him in the mid-game, 
black made a remarkable spurt in the 
end-game to edge white by 1-1/2 points. 
Comments are by Matsuda. 
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A view of the. finals in the Amateur 

Honinbo tournament. Matsuda is en- 
gaged with Kusaka at the upper left. 
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have been better if the following se- 
1 - | quence was followed: °E7, °F7, °ELO. 
°48-°50, White takes advantage of 
this neglect, and makes a substantial 
°10 P17. Should be at K4 to com- gain after °58. 


ate "Pea. Joseki. ABCDEFGHJKLMNOPQRST 

‘ ood. 19 
*14-°16-°18,, Unorthodox. tue aue- Pept O 
cess of these stones would depend on VDD OO 17 
the extent to which their strength is | 33 16 


utilized in future plays. ie 

°23 Rll. This has a comfortable 
safety margin because it can extend 
either to R14 or R8 depending on which 
side white plays. 

°27. Cle. Good. If played at F16, 
a standard reply, white would play ClO. 

°32 J17. The most important mid- 
game play. Since there seems to be no 
adequate black play to handle this in- 
vasion, perhaps °31 should have been 
held back at KI17. 

°46 F8 is necessary. This becomes ; 
Clear if we visualize a black stone 
there instead. 

°47 N17 had no immediacy. It would "32 = 57 
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ABCDEFGHJKLMNOPQRST °105 N11. Should be at 013. If 


* OLUOTTTTe ee TET i: 3s white takes 11, then o14. 

17 OtetddeotetetoiHtt 17 °119-°129. A brilliant: sequence of 
16 ue plays, leading to the escape,,of the 
Ww RE : °130 P9. Gains a substantial 
ace territor oo 

bees Ghee + /laPy +. {Er ye 

‘12 K60 TA 13,75 1), 79 12 a . 7 

1 HT rT owe ; sunken ef sal gene playa.” — 
Be : Ot 6- 5 °138 C3. Should simply be played 

3 at Fe. —s 

7 Pt Le °163 E19. Black neglects to answer 
7 [TT leet «6 |= (the °162 threat. — 
ey it i se¢ a 5 °190 E6. Poor play. © 

4 ptt tam ad 4 °201 Le. Black had no choice but 
3 rPtO+te - 3 to play at K3 for the ko fight---the 
2 Ot < 2 outcome of which would decide the sur- 

S 1 vival of this group. 

ABCDEFG MNOPQRST- 


°204 T4, A costly error! Se would 
have killed this group of black stones. 

63.D16 makes it possible to cut °205 S2 revives the black group. 
off the “60 stone. Black continued an excellent end 


°72 L13. Heavy. Should be played game, and finally won by 1-1/2 points. 
at Ll2. If °L13, °M13, °L14, °Ki1l. 


If black plays K14 instead of Li14, @ 
then white plays L14 and black fills ied! © ie ee eee 
at K13, allowing white to secure the y+ @ee | | + ee 
lower right corner by playing R4. 

°87 R3. Adroit invasion. If white 
secures this corner he wins. 

°92 N10, Should be at R7. 

°97 O11 is an error. Should be 
played at O10. 
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